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TO 

A down the West the low descending sun 

A brilliant glow of autumn splendor spreads; 

The strife and tumult cease , the day is done, 

And heaven her peace and benediction sheds . 

As softly fades the twilight's lingering ray 
The skies take on a silv’ry, starry sheen; 

And free from care and trials of the day, 

One hour of sweetest pleasure I would glean . 

The time is long since last I saw thee, love, 

And oft to thee my thoughts with joy return; 

Emotions tender as if from above 

Bring visions fair which cause my heart to yearn . 

As tired Nature seeks repose and rest, 

So turns my heart to thee, fairest and best! 

— Mary Lane, ’17. 
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A MEDIAEVAL FANTASY 

Jean Oliphant, ’17. 

HE old walls of the castle stood dark and 
bare except for the ivy which clung half- 
heartedly to its lowest towers. Far down 
the slopes from the castle new life was be- 
ginning to spring up in grasses and trees, 
beside the bubbling streams and rushing 
rivers. A score of peasants labored up the hillside, urging 
their reluctant beasts under the heavy load. As they neared 
the castle there was a grating of bars, a clang of steel, and 
the heavy drawbridge stretched like a huge paw the span 
of the clear moat. Slowly they dragged across the bridge 
to the castle, and the hubbub died without. 

Through the jostling crowd had slipped unnoticed 
Eleanor, the little adventurous maid of the castle. In those 
times was none other child like to this fanciful maid, who 
was the one natural being among all those chivalrous figures. 
She puzzled all the grave knights, the tender, clinging 
maidens of the court, and most of all the blunt, simple house- 
hold servants, who loved and petted her and told her mar- 
velous tales and legends. 

It was the inspiration of one of these legends which now 
led her to this strange and unheard-of adventure of leaving 
the castle walls alone. The old jester had told her of a 
marvelous fairy maid who lived in the woods, who made 
friends with all of the beasts, birds, and flowers; and who 
had girt herself with a knight’s armor to protect them from 
cruel mortals. The rest of the court scoffed at all the old 
jester had to say, and would hear only the sprightly young 
fool who had come to take his place, but little Eleanor sat 
long beside him to hear his marvelous tales of adventure. 

You may be sure that Eleanor had no armor, nor any 
thought of acquiring any, for this mission must be kept a 
great secret. First she would go to the beautiful wood and 
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cultivate the love of all nature for herself. Skipping down 
the slope, she danced out of sight into the woods, trilling 
a soft roundelay that the old jester had taught her. She 
brushed lightly the nodding heads of the flowers that arched 
her pathway, and danced or tiptoed to keep from frighten- 
ing the timid, scampering squirrels and the hopping, inquisi- 
tive robins. The trees and brooks murmured softly as the 
child sang her sweet song. 

Suddenly a louder, rustling sound came from behind a 
big oak. Her song ceased, and she crept silently, on tiptoe, 
balancing herself with outstretched arms and peering cau- 
tiously around the grizzly old tree trunk. She was half 
afraid and fearfully delighted to see a young and handsome 
knight stretched on the greensward, snoring peacefully, his 
bright armor glistening in the warm spring sunshine. A 
slight “oh” of surprise escaped her lips, then she drew off 
a little and seated herself cross-legged to gaze and think 
upon this wonderful sight. Was this really fairyland? Was 
this really a knight come to harm her creatures of the wood? 
No, he had no horse, nor long spear in his hand; only a 
short sword lay carelessly at his side. And his face looked 
so kind and handsome! 

She rose and tipped softly to where the shining sword 
lay beside his plumed helmet. She carefully raised the hel- 
met to her head, let it slip down and cover her winsome face 
and rest heavily on her small shoulders; but with a smoth- 
ered “ouch,” drew it off with difficulty and laid it noiselessly 
on the grass. Excitedly, but carefully she drew the sword 
from its place and examined its carved hilt. And there — 
oh, wonder of wonders ! was carved the armored maid of 
her dreams. She bounded jubilantly across the grassy dell, 
dragging the dangerous weapon behind; then taking her 
stand, playfully mimicked the antics of the young squires 
whom she had seen practicing at Arthur’s court. 

Now in this trivial child’s play there lay the decision of 
not only a child’s future, but of the future of a spirit in 
literature. Had the handsome young knight awakened at 
this moment, he would have been charmed involuntarily by 
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the picture of childish grace before him. There would have 
followed many happy excursions in the woods, and many joy- 
ful meetings of this child of nature and the charmed man of 
might. A natural romance instead of the enactment of a 
knightly tale of adventure would have been the consequence. 
One knight would have won his maid through enjoyable 
companionship instead of by his cold steel blade. But as 
fate would have it, the knight slept on and was not wakened, 
even when his faithful hound came trotting through the 
woods and lay down at his side. 

The dog looked on curiously for a moment at the child’s 
sport; then, aroused by her playful spirit to join her game, 
walked nearer, his head cocked sidewise and his tail wagging 
good-naturedly. Eleanor caught sight of him and brand- 
ished her weapon threateningly at the huge animal, pucker- 
ing her face into as fierce a frown as she was capable of. 
The dog drew back as if to run away, but the child, anxious 
for her game to continue, called to him coaxingly. Back he 
came, leaping and stretching his big forepaws playfully as 
if he were going to pounce upon the childish warrior. Grow- 
ing stern and serious again, she awaited his coming, and, as 
he made his last leap in front of her, she drove the keen 
blade into his neck. 

A howl of pain from the anguished beast wakened his 
master. The knight stumbled to his feet, looked in a stupor 
for a moment at the suffering animal, and then with a face 
livid with anger he turned toward the young persecutor. 
She stood stunned and dazed at her own deed — she who 
had come to protect all animals, birds, and flowers. Then 
she crumpled into a sobbing heap beside the gasping dog, 
vainly striving to open his quivering eyes, and prying at his 
clinched mouth. The handsome beast drew one last gasping 
breath and lay still. The little form beside him wailed and 
shook with uncontrollable sobs. The knight’s face softened, 
and when she again looked up he stood beside her and asked, 
“Little maid, why hast thou done this deed, knowing it was 
wrong ?” 
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With outstretched hand she made answer piteously, “Oh, 
Sir Knight, I know not. I have sinned greatly. I thought 
not to kill thy beast. I only played a game the old jester 
taught me. Oh, Sir Knight, thou wilt not slay me, knowing 
I meant not to do him harm?” 

“No, child. Thy tender years plead for thee. Hadst 
thou been a knight of Arthur’s Table Round, my sword had 
severed thy head from thy body, so dearly did I love my 
faithful hound. In full many a hunt hath he bayed with 
Arthur’s foremost hound, Cavall. Much will the court 
grieve itself at his loss.” Thus spake the knight sadly, and 
brushing his moist eyes with his sleeve, he raised the re- 
luctant child. “Come, artless maid. Thy jester no more 
shall tell thee tales. Thy father and mother shall know of 
these things, and they shall lock thee in their secluded towers 
until thou hast reached an age of discretion. I marvel that 
they have let thee escape so easily from their watchful 
care.” 

Thus it was that the innocent maid was led in shame from 
the glorious woods back to the gloomy castle, there to be 
trained in a thousand little niceties of court and to grow into 
a faultless lady who married a faultless warrior knight. 
Herein was a natural romance, a love of nature’s making, 
nipped in the bud, while on went the tournaments and 
knightly banquets and courtly marriages to the stately tread 
of blank verse. 
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UNDER PAINT AND POWDER 

Christine Broome, ’i6. 

HEY were a varied four who sat at the front 
of the street car that was making its way 
to the Fair grounds. The woman with the 
little boy was from the country; one could 
tell at a glance. Her poor costume was not 
at all attractive, but an expression of glad- 
ness that shone from her tired eyes made the plain face 
worthy of a second look, and it proved far from uninterest- 
ing. Her loving remarks to little Jimmy gave the story of 
that look, perhaps, for they betrayed the fact that she was 
just reaching the accomplishment of a long settled purpose, 
and that a desire of many years’ standing was at last ful- 
filled — to see the great State Fair, and to have little Jimmy 
see it. On the seat at right angles with that, for this was 
the corner of the car, sat a young girl who presented a 
striking contrast to the woman, in the freshness of her face 
and the beauty of her costume. She was a college girl, one 
felt sure, for she had the unmistakeable air that always dis- 
tinguishes the girl of a boarding school from others. Beside 
her was a kindly-faced man who wore the drummer’s badge, 
for it was Drummer’s Day at the Fair. 

Across the aisle there sat an uncouth figure that drew the 
attention of all the others, and it was no wonder, for a 
stranger one was seldom seen on a city street car. True, it 
was circus day at the Fair, too, but even then it seemed out 
of place to find a circus clown in his gaudy attire on the car. 
The painted face with its stationary smile, the tall pointed 
cap, the gay spotted costume with the frill about the neck, 
all were there as usual. But there was something else, too, 
that did not belong to the ordinary clown. It seemed to be 
a certain suggestion of respectability, that made one feel that 
it was not quite proper to laugh at this clown as at the mere 
jester of the crowd. Perhaps the suggestion came from his 
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eyes, the only feature of his face not hidden under an un- 
natural expression. They were honest eyes, and kind eyes, 
and, one almost fancied, very sad eyes. This clown was 
serious, too, for he kept his gaze fixed toward the street, so 
lost in thought that he was entirely unconscious of the curi- 
ous gaze of his fellow passengers, and of the fact that the 
seat beside him was still vacant, although many were stand- 
ing. It was not the glorious October day that he was seeing, 
but something invisible to other eyes than his, and it was a 
painful memory, too, if one might judge from his eyes. The 
farther the car went, the more troubled he appeared, and 
the more the drop of his shoulders belied the gay suggestion 
of his costume. 

The others were watching the clown with varying expres- 
sions. The country woman and the drummer, with a sympa- 
thetic insight that comes from kind hearts, fancied that 
something might be wrong, and looked interested. The 
college girl looked half annoyed at the sight of him, and 
seemed to consider the clown silly and perhaps vulgar. She 
almost imperceptibly shrugged her shoulders, and then, re- 
adjusting her nose glasses, looked out of the window; but 
the finger prints left on the pane by Jimmy’s candy- 
besmeared fingers made the view on that side unpleasant, 
too, so the young lady once more shifted her glance and 
stared straight ahead. Little Jimmy was so completely 
fascinated that he fixed his eyes on the clown with one con- 
tinuous, enraptured look, and could hardly be restrained 
from going over to make his acquaintance at once. 

While the circus man was drawing this attention upon 
himself, the electric power gave out suddenly, and the car 
was brought to a stop a mile from the Fair grounds. There 
was such a long wait that the passengers began to grow 
restless. The traveling man pulled out his watch, pretend- 
ing to see if he could afford to wait for the car to go on, but 
he looked at the back of the watch much longer than at the 
face. There was pasted in the lid the picture of a little girl 
who looked like him, and of a sweet-faced woman who 
looked just as his wife ought to look. It was not necessary 
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to keep the watch out half that long just to tell what time 
it was, and when he slipped it back in his pocket and looked 
up, he too was seeing something far away, and had for- 
gotten the delay of the street car. The college girl was 
annoyed at the delay. The country woman grew restless, 
and little Jimmy wriggled with impatience. Only the clown 
seemed glad of the stop and to dread going on. 

Jimmy, at last able to sit still no longer, slipped down 
from the seat, and his mother turned him loose to wander 
where he wished. Straight to the clown Jimmy went, and 
fearlessly began to make acquaintance. At the first touch 
of the little hand on his knee, the man started, and then, his 
preoccupation gone at once, his eyes matched his smile better 
as they rested on Jimmy’s eager face. In another moment 
he had put his arms about the child, but the sad look had 
come back to his eyes, and as he laid his head against little 
Jimmy and held him tight, he said with a half-sob, softly, 
“Oh ! little kid, he was lots like you.” 

The traveling man heard it, and, all sympathy, moved 
over beside the clown, apparently to play with little Jimmy. 
He made a few remarks to the clown that were common- 
place enough, but before many minutes he had tactfully made 
the circus man aware of his sympathy without seeming to 
pry into his grief. Now, convinced of his hearer’s kindly 
feeling, the man in the gaudy costume could no longer con- 
fine his sorrow within his own heart, and involuntarily he 
poured forth the story. 

In the general chatter of the passengers his first words 
were lost to all but his new friend, but after his first low 
sentences, the car grew quiet, and, unconscious of anyone 
listening but the man who had drawn it from him, he kept 
on. The voice was not like that of a circus performer, but 
its tone and the words made one wonder if he had not once 
been more than that. There was a world of tragedy in the 
low voice, and at its sound the traveling man was intensely 
sympathetic; the country woman listened eagerly; the college 
girl was leaning forward openly interested; and even little 
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Jimmy, who had gone back to his mother, leaned quiet and 
still against her. 

“It was my fault, and that makes it harder,” said the 
down. “Anna Gray joined us five years ago, and little Billy 
was just three then. Of course he was the pet of the whole 
circus, but somehow I loved him more than the rest, even, 
and he loved me best — next to his mother. I used to keep 
him for her while she was in the ring, and he used to sleep 
in my arms when she had to stay on late. 

“I was the one that trained him from the very first. I 
begged them to let me do it, because I used to know the 
tight-rope myself, and I knew that I would be better to him 
than anybody else — and he worked hard for me because he 
loved me. He soon got to be the best child performer on 
the tight-rope in the country. He was almost as good as 
the men, and he drew the crowds. We had good times 
together. He was all the chum I wanted, and all I had, too, 
because the others always called me queer, and didn’t bother 
me much. If it hadn’t been for Billy I’d have been pretty 
lonesome. Sometimes I got so tired of the circus life that 
it was just about unbearable, and I’d think about putting an 
end to everything, but there was Billy to bring me back, and 
when he would sit on my lap and say, ‘Danny, let me whis- 
per: I love you best of all — except mother,’ I couldn’t bear 
to leave him. It keeps you straight all the time to know a 
little fellow thinks so much of you, and it would take a 
brute to do anything that would disappoint him. 

“His mother was the best rider of all the circus, and 
some people thought she was proud and haughty because 
she had such a good place, but when she was with Billy she 
was just gentle and sweet. Billy was her idol, her very life. 
And he worshipped her. She was perfect in his eyes. They 
were always happy with each other, and nothing else mat- 
tered to them as long as they were together. 

“Billy’s mother has been sick for a week, so I have had 
charge of him, because she wanted me to keep him until she 
got out again. Last night I put him to bed after his act, and 
went back into the ring for my last performance. When I 
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went outside again to see how Billy was faring, he was gone, 
but just as I was starting to look for him I saw him coming 
back, with his feet bare and his little body shivering with 
cold. I put him back to bed and got him warmed up before 
I asked where he had been. 

“ ‘You know,’ he said, ‘Mother always goes to tell White 
Lady good-night’ — White Lady was the horse his mother 
rode — ‘and I knew White Lady would miss her and be lone- 
some without any good-night kiss, ’cause I always am; so 
I went and told her good-night myself. She felt lots better, 
too, ’cause she whinnied and kissed me back. You didn’t 
care, did you, Danny?’ And I hadn’t the heart to reprove 
him, but I kissed him and watched him go back to sleep. 

“Just before the performance to-day his mother sent for 
me. ‘Danny,’ she said, in a worried tone, ‘Billy has just 
been in to see me, and his cheeks were flushed as if he had 
fever, and his eyes are too bright. I know he is sick.’ I felt 
guilty, for I was afraid Billy’s walking around on the wet 
straw last night had given him cold, and that was causing 
the fever. 

“ ‘Don’t let him go on this afternoon, Danny,’ she said. 
‘The manager will let him off for you if he will for any- 
body; so promise me you won’t let him act. Will you, 
Danny?’ And I promised. 

“I went to the manager and begged for Billy to be ex- 
cused. It was out of the question he said. The boy looked 
well enough, and it was only a fancy of his sick mother’s 
that he was not well. The absence of the mother, the lead- 
ing horsewoman, had almost ruined the show already, and 
the boy’s act, which was the greatest drawing card of all, 
was absolutely necessary. 

“There was nothing more to do. I had no authority to 
keep the child from entering, and besides, Billy himself was 
eager to go, for fever always put him in a highly excited 
state that deceived all but the closest observers, and most 
of all, himself. But I saw him go with my heart heavy, and 
I watched him skip into the ring and go up to the rope. I 
was afraid to get out of sight, so I stood there at the tent 
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door watching him, graceful and beautiful, begin his danc- 
ing act on the rope. The crowd was wild, and I was glad 
that he was doing so well. I saw him turn and bow to the 
spectators, with his sweetest smile, and then — he seemed to 
grow dizzy, he reeled, tried to steady himself, reeled again 
— and I turned to stone. Everything was black before me. 

I closed my eyes, for I could not bear to see him fall. 

“Away off I heard a cry from the crowd, and I knew that 
it had happened. Dimly I heard some men approaching 
me, and shuddered as they came close. They would bring 
him to me, I knew. I had to open my eyes. They laid him 
in my arms, white, and limp, and still. It was time for my 
act then, but I hurried away with him to the hospital. That 
fires me, of course, but I wouldn’t mind anything if only 
Billy” — his voice broke, and he sobbed. 

44 Just once on the way he opened his eyes, and he knew 
me. He tried to smile, and whispered, ‘Danny!’ but that 
was all. 

“And they went on with the show ! Oh, think of it going 
on now, with Billy there ! I hate them ! I hate to go back 
even for a minute. If I could go off now, without facing 
Billy’s mother, it wouldn’t be quite so hard. But to go to 
her, go to Billy’s mother, his mother , who thinks that he is 
near her, well and beautiful, and tell her this thing that will 
kill her — oh!” The agony of his voice made the hearts of 
his hearers ache w’ith the pain of it. “How can I go back, 
how can I go, and tell her — tell her — that her boy is dead? 

The country woman sobbed and held little Jimmy close. 
The eyes of the college girl were full of tears, and her face 
was all womanly tenderness now. The drummer kissed the 
picture in the back of his watch, and drew his handkerchief 
from his pocket. The clown with the painted smile and the 
sad, sad eyes put his arms on the window sill and bowed his 
head as the car started on, bearing him nearer to the woman 
whose boy lay dead. 
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GIRLHOOD 

“ What shall you do with your life?" 

Comes the voice from afar — so clear, 

To the girl with the dream in her eyes, 

And the vision hovering near. 

“ I would make of my life a flower, 

A lily pure and white, 

Of delicate modesty, purity, 

Strong in the strength of Right. 

“I would make of my life a sunbeam , 

Flitting from place to place , 

Turning earth’s sorrow to gladness, 

Its sickness and want to efface. 

“I would make of my life a message 
Of hope to toilers through life 
JVho are ready to lay down their burdens 
And leave the turmoil and strife. 

“I would that the eyes of the old folks 
Might brighten when I am near; 

That their dear old hearts would glow 
At my words of love and cheer; 

(< That my presence would soothe the sufferer; 

That the dying would whisper my name; 

That the little child would lisp it — 

Oh, how much sweeter than fame! 

“And now with my youth and girlhood 
What do I wish to do? 

Why, work in my Master’s vineyard, 

And hear His ' Well done!’ when I’m through 

— Linda Anderson, *19 
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MUSIC IN ITS RELATION TO INTELLECT- 
UAL LIFE 

Annie Julia Shingler 

Through the Conservatory Club . 

USICI What is it? From whence did it 
come? We think of music as having ex- 
isted before the world; as being the song 
of the spheres moving majestically in the 
depths of space; as being the expressive 
language of nature — the wind, the rain, the 
sea, the birds and the insects; and as being the true language 
of the soul through which we are able to express our feel- 
ings of sorrow, disappointment, joy, happiness and love. 
Yet, for this most Divine art to embody these emotions and 
expressions it must surely be founded upon a scientific basis. 

Music, as man comprehends it, from its first beginnings 
up to our present time of high artistic cultivation, gives 
ample proof of the importance of man’s intellectual activi- 
ties which have caused its development. An art, resting 
upon the basis of exact science in order to work out its 
complex problems, surely occupies a higher place in man’s 
intellectual and artistic nature than many in their ignorance 
are willing to concede. 

Music is the highest and greatest of all the aesthetic arts. 
However, they are all related. Music and architecture, 
apparently so unlike, are closely related in that both are 
based on mathematical proportions and principles. 

The elementary psychological germ of music, the repre- 
sentative emotional art, permeates sculpture and painting. 
In a fine stature we admire the harmony and beautiful pro- 
portions of the curves and lines and the symmetry. But 
these external points do not satisfy the cultivated observer. 
It is not until his imagination has been set in motion by the 
magic chisel of the sculptor, the innermost feelings and 
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emotions aroused, that he enjoys the harmonious motions 
and soulful yearnings which is like sweet music, that enlivens 
the plastic features. 

Then painting seems to stand at the confines of the plastic 
arts and lead over into music. The magic combination of 
color often conveys the impression that at any moment it 
might dissolve and change into musical tones. Musical 
emotions, musical longings, all of which are waiting at the 
door to fill those semi-plastic figures with human life, to 
cause them to throb with feelings of love or hatred, joy 
or sorrow. 

Poetry, too, is permeated with musical effects. The 
beauty is revealed in the rythmical arrangements of words, 
in the measure of the verse and the melody of the rhyme. 

Music, like the other arts, is the product of man’s imagi- 
nation fructified by thought. Without the capability of the 
intellect to place the imagination’s creative productions in a 
logical order and form, the musical ideas could not exist. 
Hence, we see the essential part which thought plays in 
music as well as in architecture, painting, sculpture and 
poetry. 

But, although the arts are so similar they are markedly 
distinct. The great German philosopher, Schopenhaur, 
says: “Music is separated from all the other arts. Being 
neither an imitation of anything seen nor a repetition of 
anything created, — not even of ideas of objects.” 

Music in accordance with its form and character is divided 
into two great epochs: the first, based upon simple melodic 
expression, is called monophony or single voiced music. The 
second, based upon harmony, is called polyphony or many- 
voiced music. The first dates up to the Twelfth Century 
of our present era, and the second from then until the 
present. 

For a few minutes let us consider the development of 
music in the different nations and periods. Through the 
Greek sources we find that at some epoch of Egyptian 
national life music was universally cultivated. Plato, an 
admirer of the Egyptian institutions, recommended them to 
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his fellow-countrymen and urged them to study the beautiful 
melodies of the Egyptians. 

The high estimate placed upon music by the Hebrews is 
well known. As it was against the Divine commandment, 
“Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image,” they 
never developed their talents in sculpture and painting. 
Being limited, therefore, to poetry and music, they became 
highly efficient in each. 

Music along with the other arts reached its highest devel- 
opment under the Greeks. Music occupied a high place in 
the Greek intellectual life. The great philosophers, Pytha- 
goras, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, thought music of essen- 
tial value in the education of young Greeks. In fact, they 
gave its cultivation the closest attention. 

The Romans being a people of soldiers, lawyers, mer- 
chants and colonizers bent naturally toward the practical in 
life. Hence they never were real aesthetic artists — their 
sculptors, painters and musicians being hired from the 
Greeks; and only from a commercial standpoint did they 
encourage the arts. 

When finally the vast Roman Empire, undermined by 
political usurpation and misgovernment, fell under the heavy 
blows of the northern barbarians, music and the other arts 
shared its fate. But music, though degenerated, was not 
lost, for about this time came the Christian religion. Then 
the arts united with the church once more continued growing. 

During this time music was still confined to the style of 
single-voiced chants and melodies. In the Twelfth Century, 
however, we see the beginning of a new form of music 
among the church singers, viz., polyphonic or many-voiced. 
This form continually grew until the Sixteenth Century, 
when it reached perfection under the noble intellectual gen- 
ius, Bach. 

About this time the arts being influenced by the intel- 
lectual spirit of the Renaissance, broke away from the 
church. In Italy we see the influence of the Renaissance in 
the development of the opera, in Germany in the develop- 
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ment of the oratorios, and in France in the development of 
the grand opera. Also after this thorough awakening, 
instrumental music began to gain new strength and power 
enough to stand on its own well-founded structures. And, 
lo ! Music to a great degree supplanted its sister arts and 
became in turn the art endeavor. 

From thence under some of the world’s greatest intel- 
lectual geniuses music has been growing, and now we see 
that it, perhaps, more than any other subject, requires a 
higher order of mental maturity to judge of its merits. 
Again, as in the Medieval age it is being placed in the school 
and curricula, for every enlightened nation recognizes its 
educational importance. 

Nevertheless, there is a prevalent idea among the masses 
that as our composers and virtuosos are men possessing 
great talent, it has been unnecessary for them to study, their 
marvelous achievements and accomplishments being natural 
gifts. But from the study of biography we find this indeed 
an erroneous idea. Bach for many months studied by moon- 
light compositions secretly slipped from his brother’s cup- 
board. Handel, being strictly forbidden to touch a musical 
instrument, would steal away into the garret while the others 
slept, and practise upon an old clavichord. Beethoven was 
a diligent student of the ancient philosophers. The romantic 
Carl von Weber was an able literary writer and composed 
well-founded verse. Robert Schuman’s broad intellectual 
labors greatly influenced his pen as a composer. From the 
study of the lives of Raff, Sphor, Mendelssohn, Berloiz, 
Listz, Wagner and others we find that they were also 
earnest students. 

The greatest virtuosos have possessed remarkably culti- 
vated minds. Hans von Bulow had such control over his 
technique that he was never known to make a mistake while 
rendering a composition. He had studied music so thor- 
oughly and had such a wonderfully trained memory that 
often while traveling to a city he would read over a com- 
position and play it that evening from memory. Paganini s 
capacities were similar. He always studied the forms of a 
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composition and committed it to memory, measure by meas- 
ure, before reproducing it upon his violin. Then some of 
our most famous singers have known as many as forty 
operas from memory, each requiring an hour or more for 
hearing. Where is the lecturer who knows forty lectures 
from memory? 

In this age of enlightenment the requirements of a musical 
education are constantly increasing. To-day a musician 
must have first a thorough college education with especial 
study in aesthetics, acoustics, psychology, physiology, botany, 
literature, criticisms and general history, to say nothing of 
the continuous study in musical history, biography, harmony 
and counterpoint. Mechanical playing ot the piano is not 
music. Practice is essential, but careless, thoughtless wan- 
dering over the keyboard is a waste of time, a waste of 
nerves and a waste of muscles — it never made a musician. 
Unless the thought lying back of the printed characters is 
comprehended the fingers can not interpret the intended 
idea. Many promising music pupils have been lost in the 
promiscuous mass of humanity because of the absolute de- 
pendence on technique for success. Dr. E. T. Bartholemew 
says, “A musical education is not only trained hands, fingers 
and voice, but a trained mind as well.” 

So let us hope that music will soon be universally defined 
as being the beginning and end of the intellect signified by 
a tone language which expresses the conditions of the soul. 
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DAS SCHNEEMADCHEN 



Sara Carstarphen, ’i6. 

LONG time ago, in the northern part of 
Germany, where the snows fall heavy and 
the winter is long, there lived a peasant and 
his wife. They were very happy in their 
love for each other, and when one winter 

their little daughter came to them, they felt 

that their joy was perfect indeed. Her name was Katrine, 
but they called her Little Snow Maiden, because the winter 
that brought her also brought the heaviest snows that any- 
one could remember, and because she seemed to be really 
a child of the snow. All winter long, when she was older, 
she played out of doors in the snow. 

“My little one,” remonstrated her mother, “you will get 
so cold playing outside.” 

“But oh! my mother,” she begged, “I must stay out in 
the snow. I like to get cold.” So all of the winters Katrine 
danced with the snow whirls, her friends, and when the 
spring came, she was lonely, for her friends had left. 

“My child,” said her mother then, “go and hunt the wild 
flowers. Your friends the snowflakes have left them for 
you.” But the child only said, “No, my mother, I do not 
love the little flowers,” and she waited eagerly for winter. 
Then when some evening the clouds would begin to pile up 
cold and gray, Katrine would go to bed happy at last, for 
the snowflakes would be falling next morning. Now the 
snow sisters and the snow brothers were her playmates 
again, and she was happy. 

Then one summer brought her fever, and she was very 
ill. Her mother sat by her all day long, fanning and bath- 
ing her hot forehead, and for many a night she sat there, 
only sleeping in her chair, that at the slightest move of the 
little one she might be ready to soothe and quiet. At last 
the fever left the child, but her strength was gone, too, and 
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she only grew weaker. Sometimes she talked to her mother 
of her snow friends, and of how glad she would be to play 
with them again, and she wondered why her mother held 
her so closely as she talked thus. 

One morning as she looked beyond her mother, out of 
the window, she saw the gray clouds gathering. All day 
they grew heavier, and when evening came the snow had 
begun to fall, timidly at first, as if doubtful of the reception 
it would receive, and then fast and faster. 

“Oh! my mother,” cried the child, “open the door that 
I may go out into the snow.” 

“But, my little one,” the mother said gently, “you are 
not strong enough to go out. It is impossible.” 

“Then, my mother,” she begged, “only open the door 
that I may see the snow.” 

As the door opened, a shadow danced by the mother, and 
when she turned back to the bed, only the little white body 
lay there, but Katrine had gone. 

But every winter you can see her, and to-day the German 
children stand at the windows when the flakes fall, and point 
out to each other the Snow Maiden as she dances along. If 
they try to show her to their mothers, they only say, “What 
foolishness, my children. I see nothing but the snow 
whirls.” However, the children only wonder at their 
mother’s words, and wave at Katrine as she passes again. 
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AFTER EXAMINATIONS 

As the calm settles down on us again after the rush and 
flurry and strain of the days before examinations, sighs of 
relief are heard, and vows are made never again to let so 
much work accumulate to be finished up in a few last hours 
before another examination. For too many students every 
term closes with that dreadful hurrying, hurrying, hurrying, 
to finish required parallel reading, get numerous note books 
up to date, review text-books, and cram heads with so much 
knowledge of every kind that there is little hope of retaining 
any of it. The end of the term always finds too many 
desperate from overwork. 

Now, at the opening of a new term, of course every girl 
is sure that she is going to read parallel as it is assigned, 
write up note books for each day’s lessons, and do the text- 
book work once for all, instead of promising to learn it 
better sometime later. Of course there have been students 
who consciously and purposely determined at the beginning 
to rest for awhile and save their energy for the last part of 
the term — a spirit wholly demoralizing, and less excusable 
than a falling away from a good resolve — but fortunately 
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one experience of trying to do a seemingly impossible amount 
of work is generally enough to make us determine to change 
our way. The difficulty is not in making the resolve, but 
in keeping it. There seems such a long, smooth stretch of 
days ahead that we are apt to be deceived about the difficulty 
of it, and in this lies the danger of our growing careless. 
At some early day it is going to be inconvenient to get up 
the extra work, and, because there are so many days ahead, 
it is going to be hard to persuade ourselves that if it is not 
done that day, it will very likely have to be done at a much 
more inconvenient time. So from day to day the cry will 

be, “To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow to 

the last syllable of recorded time,” but remember that 

“All our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.” 

Now, while the term is before us, we ought to take a 
new start in doing things on time, and give each day its due. 
“Put out of your mind the past; let go even the future with 
its golden dreams and high ideals, and concentrate your 
soul in this burning present moment; for the man who is 
true to his best, and the soul which wins the ground immedi- 
ately before it, makes life a triumph.” 

* * * * * 

For your meditation: 

"For yesterday is but a dream , 

And to-morrow is only a vision , 

But to-day well-lived makes 

Every yesterday a dream of happiness , 

And every to-morrow a vision of hope . 

Look well , therefore , to this day! 

Such is the Salutation of the Dawn ! 9 

* * * * * 

For those who are inclined to rest on past laurels, “Dis- 
tinction is only the coffin wherein Duty-done lies buried.” 
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HURRAH FOR THE FRESHMEN! 

We smile when we remember an editorial that was in- 
serted in the November issue of The Wesleyan, entitled, 
“Your College Magazine,” which was written in the fear 
that the lower classes might follow the precedent of former 
years in accepting The Wesleyan as a magazine to be 
left entirely in the hands of Juniors and Seniors, mostly 
Seniors, and feeling under no obligation to any further 
interest in it than perhaps subscribing for a copy. But lo! 
“the old order changeth,” and from the last issue one might 
suppose that, in spite of our exhortation, we were publish- 
ing a class paper after all — only, not a Senior, but a Fresh- 
man class magazine. 

The Freshmen have stood loyally by us, especially in the 
matter of contributing their writings, and we thank them. 
We beg them to continue to be so liberal, and we would not 
have them do less. But we must confess that we are sorry 
that the other classes are not doing more, and that they 
are willing to leave it all to the Freshmen. We should like 
to see a division of labor, and of honor. Surely they have 
not realized how little they have done for the magazine, 
and surely, if they will wake up to the significance of these 
facts, they will soon be flooding us with literary articles. 

We remind them also of the fact that at the end of the 
year someone is going to receive the honor of being declared 
the author of the best article contributed to The Wesleyan 
during the year, and we ask, are the upper classes, without 
an effort, going to willingly leave this honor to a Fresh- 
man? Surely they will have enough class pride to want one 
of their own members to be accounted worthy of it, and 
even yet will make great strides toward achieving that. We 
suggest, however, that if they hope to take the lead, this is 
the day to start, since the Freshmen are already far along 
the way. 
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“Not by Might, Nor by Power, But by My Spirit, Saith 
the Lord of Hosts” 


THE STORY OF A STUDENT MOVEMENT 

The Young Women’s Christian Association the country 
over is celebrating this month of February, 1916, its fiftieth 
birthday, and because it possesses eternal youth it is calling 
this birthday celebration a Jubilee. 

The Nation-Wide Members’ Jubilee is but an occasion, 
month-long though it is. What else has the Student Young 
Women's Christian Association brought to the college girl 
— in what ways is it steadily working with all the other 
agencies that help to make her fit for life in the world? 

Perhaps the first answer to that question on the lips of 
any college woman whose campus vocabulary includes the 
letters Y. W. C. A.” would be — “Summer Conferences.” 
The Jubilee with its gathering of like-minded women in a 
great cause, is thrilling in a spectacular fashion. But every 
summer by seashore, and mountain, and lake, college girls 
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gather for ten days to think together and study together 
and play together and enter together upon a fuller follow- 
ing of the way which Jesus Christ came to make known to 
the world two thousand years ago. It is difficult to speak 
of the influences which a Summer Conference puts into the 
life of a girl: one has the feeling, always, that these are 
things which are perhaps not unlawful but certainly impos- 
sible to be uttered. One needs to learn the heart-idioms of 
every one to whom she speaks, for only in the happiest 
moments of personal communion can such experiences be 
shared. But many a girl who goes to a summer conference 
to play tennis or for the fun of living with other girls in a 
tent goes home to play the game of life “on the dead square 
and to put into practice the laws of living together with all 
the women of the world as if they were her tent-mates. Only 
by their results in the lives of college women can Summer 
Conferences be judged! It challenges the imagination to 
think how every profession which is open to women, includ- 
ing that of home-making, is being permeated by the spirit 
which the experiences of a Summer Conference puts into 
the life of a girl — the spirit which made a man say once to 
a conference girl: “You’re the best sport and the best 
Christian I know.” 

The Jubilee and the Summer Conferences are weaving 
Student Associations together into a great body where indi- 
viduals find help and inspiration. But in the every day life 
and activities of a Student Association under-graduates are 
learning to get along with people, are developing leadership, 
are solving problems, financial, intellectual, spiritual; are 
finding life a fuller and a happier thing than they had known 
it to be before. No college girl’s life is what it would have 
been without the Student Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. Whether the girl happens to be a member or not 
all her activities are influenced by what it has brought. 

From a very hurried and incomplete survey of things as 
they are now “in medias res,” as far as the Student Young 
Women’s Christian Association is concerned, one turns to 
the beginning. If this were a scientific treatment we should 
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have begun at the beginning, like the little boy who always 
begged for the story of the creation because he liked to hear 
“the beginning of things.” 

After all, the beginnings of things are interesting — if only 
for purposes of contrast. The modern college Senior, 
“square of shoulder, clear of eye,” but a girl yet for all 
the dignity of her cap and gown, managing her own affairs 
with a freedom of which she has proved herself worthy — 
what has she to do with the young lady in a much ruffled 
muslin gown with flushed cheeks who “delivered her oration 
over a bunch of roses, watched by the eagle eye of a pre- 
ceptress who, even on commencement day, could not forget 
her duty of ‘enforcing the regulations’ concerning the asso- 
ciation of ladies and gentlemen?” Only this, that from the 
needs of these college girls of long ago — needs not so differ- 
ent, after all, from those of modern students — has come 
one of the big factors that operate on the campus — this 
Student Young Women’s Christian Association. 

In the long ago days when it had its beginning in the co- 
educational colleges of the Middle West, student life was 
just as thrilling as it is to-day. Classes, to be sure, did go 
along “in solid blocks of fives” — there were few electives, 
Latin not yet having become less essential than meat and 
drink; the resources of library and laboratory were meager 
and the list of faculty was short. But societies were absorb- 
ing! Among the women Athenas and Hesperians, among 
the men, Philaiatheans and Adelphians, tried to outdo each 
other in lavish receptions, sleighing parties and boat rides to 
dazzle the eyes and ensnare the hearts of the desirable 
Freshmen. Not so very different from modern rushing, 
save that no member of one society might have a friend in 
another. No college activity but was conducted on partisan 
lines: “Knowing each other, appreciating each other, co- 
operating in anything at home or abroad was not dreamed 
of.” 

From the midst of such conditions as these came the 
initial movement which has resulted in the present powerful 
Student Young Women’s Christian Association with its 
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corps of trained secretaries at headquarters in New York 
City, its eleven Summer Conferences with an attendance of 
2,908, its special publications, its wide-spread influence 
through a membership of 65,000 in 721 colleges and uni- 
versities. 

On November 12, 1872, at the Illinois State Normal 
University of Normal, Illinois, Lida Brown, and three other 
students with two friends, met for ‘‘Bible study, Christian 
conversation and prayer.” Evidently the little group found 
what it sought, for the meetings continued, outgrew the 
student’s room and were held in the vestibule of the church. 
In January a constitution (borrowed at the last moment 
from the Y. M. C. A., since nothing better offered), was 
adopted, and the little group became known as the Young 
Ladies’ Christian Association. 

Four other women’s student associations — one at North- 
western University, one at Olivet, Michigan, one at Carbon- 
dale, Illinois, and one at Lenox College, Hopkinton, Iowa, 
sprang up in the decade 1870-1880 before any outside sug- 
gestion toward organization came. The psychology of such 
an occurrence brings added assurance as to the need of 
Women’s Student Christian Associations — even to one 
already convinced. 

But it is a mistake to think that only in these five institu- 
tions were women taking an active part in Christian work. 
In some colleges the Y. M. C. A., feeling itself to be in 
reality a Students’ Christian Association, admitted women 
as members and officers. It throws much light on the atti- 
tude of the time to know that on the records of these asso- 
ciations the women’s “initials were printed instead of sex- 
betraying Christian names.” Imagine a college girl of to- 
day consenting to have her name printed “A. Wilson,” that 
the world at large might think her a man ! Like the Samari- 
tan woman these students seem to have been grateful for 
the crumbs that fell from the children’s table ! 

In many sections of the United States co-education was 
still hotly contested. The hope of the Women’s Student 
Christian Association lay in the development of the initial 
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association at Normal, Illinois. Largely through the efforts 
of a traveling student secretary of the Young Men’s Christ- 
ian Association, the idea spread through the colleges. 
Through the fellowship first of State Conventions and State 
Student Secretaries, through Bible study and social good 
times, through community service and mutual responsibility, 
college girls learned much. But in 1902 the student asso- 
ciations offered their best gift — the Summer Conferences. 

It is an almost impossible task to trace the labyrinthine 
wanderings of the Women’s Student Christian Associations, 
their puzzling affiliations with almost every existing organi- 
zation, their numerous constitutions, their easy change of 
names. But it is well to realize that on none of these things 
depended the strength of the movement, that none of them 
interfered with the accomplishment of its purpose. The 
Women’s Student Christian Association, from the beginning, 
has been the method by which college girls have been able to 
attain the world friendship which opens a life to God until 
He can use it to extend His great friendly kingdom to the 
ends of the earth. Through the agency of the Student 
Young Women’s Christian Associations college girls have 
shed many of their narrow-minded prejudices, have left for- 
ever behind them the “dim religious light” in which they 
were prone to view all things Christian. Holding fast to 
the romance of their great faith, that blend of sacrifice and 
courage and the beauty of holiness that has come down to 
them from the past, they are year by year entering sanely 
and normally into that more abundant life which is the gift 
of Jesus Christ. 
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ALUMNAE NOTES 


Edwina Teasley, Editor . 

Mr. and Mrs. John Holder, of Jefferson, Ga., announce 
the marriage of their daughter, Kathleen, to Mr. John 
Flannigan, of Winder. 

* * * * * 

Miss Betty Lou White, ’ 1 1 , one of the most talented 
teachers of the Wesleyan Conservatory of Music, who is 
spending the winter in New York, was with her mother, 
Mrs. F. C. White, at the college, during the holidays. 
***** 

The friends of Virginia Fraser, ’13, of Oxford, will be 
glad to know that she is rapidly recovering from her recent 
operation at the Wesley Memorial Hospital, in Atlanta. 

***** 

Leola Miller, ’15, spent the Christmas holidays in Ha- 
vana, Cuba, as the guest of Anita Morgan, ’15, who is 
teaching in the Candler College. 

***** 

Mrs. Tom Thompson, formerly Agnes DuPre, ’ 1 1 , of 
Canton, Ga., is under treatment at the Georgia Baptist 
Hospital, in Atlanta. 
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EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 


Ruth White Sara Carstarphen 

The Senior number of the Chimes, issued in December, 
is certainly a very creditable and artistic magazine. The 
table of contents gives evidence of a thoughtful choice of 
material, for the subject matter is well balanced, while the 
departments are so numerous that they represent every 
phase of life at Shorter. The idea of placing the college 
directory on the last instead of the first page is a happy one. 
* * * * * 

In the December number of the Missippippi College 
Magazine are found at least two strong articles of a serious 
nature — “A National Weakness/' and “Education for Max- 
imum Efficiency.” A weak point is discoverable in the verse 
offered, which is wisely left off of the first page. The 
departments are well handled, the one on “Locals” being 
unusually full. On the whole, the magazine is gotten up in 
a very commendable manner. 

* * * * * 

It has been a real pleasure to find the Hollins Magazine 
as delightful reading matter as the exterior and the table of 
contents led us to expect. Something novel is offered in the 
shape of a play, “A Christmas Miracle,” which, while of 
some length, holds the interest to a remarkable degree. The 
characters are well-drawn, their conversation, easy and 
natural, while the plot has enough of the romantic combined 
with a serious motive to make it well worth while. There 
are one or two weak places in the writing where the drama 
threatens to develop into the story form, but taken as a 
whole it is very good, indeed. The two poems, “The Little 
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Nodders” and “Gold Willows,” are really lovely, and, in 
their charm of unusual imagery, exhibit the germ of lurk- 
ing genius. 

The shorter papers of the Contributors’ Club should 
come in for their full share of praise and the department is 
one which most assuredly adds a great deal to the value of 
the magazine. 

***** 

The arrangement of material in the University of North 
Carolina Magazine seems to be on an extremely original 
plan. For instance, “Editorial Comment” heads the table 
of contents, while “The World is Mine” (verse) is found 
on the last page. There are none of the usual department 
write-ups but the pages are filled with some splendid articles 
on serious subjects, and several good stories. The interest 
in “Fritz Holloway” is well sustained and the element of 
mystery is happily not over-drawn. 

***** 

The Vanderbilt Observer is a rather thin representative 
for so prominent a University, though it is probably given 
more to the gospel of “quality” rather than of “quantity,” 
and justly so. The story, “A Satire of Circumstance,” de- 
serves high praise for its unusual setting and clever hand- 
ling. There is very little about it that so often brands 
contributions to college monthlies as hopelessly amateur. 
The editorial comments are extremely good, well-written, 
forceful and to the point. 

***** 

We wish to give Sparks Collegiate Institute the heartiest 
congratulations on the initial number of the Searchlight , 
and to wish them every success and benefit in its publication. 
It promises to be a very readable and commendable repre- 
sentative of student life at Sparks. 

***** 

We are glad to acknowledge the following monthlies: 
The Chimes, The Era, The Vanderbilt Observer, The 
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Emory Phoenix , The State Normal Magazine, The Yellow 
Jacket, The TV Oman’s College Bulletin, JVoford College 
Journal, St. Mary’s Muse, The Criterion, University of 
North Carolina Magazine, The Searchlight, The Mer- 
cerian, Brenau Journal, The Concept, The Erothesian, The 
University of Tennessee Magazine, Mississippi College 
Magazine, G. M. C. Cadet, Hollins Magazine, Mary Bald- 
win Miscellany. 
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LOCALS 

Laleah Wight; Editor, j 


L. W.: “Did you know I had a new nephew?” 

Prof. M.: “Oh, is it a boy or a girl?” 

***** 

In Chapel: “Why doesn’t everybody wait till everybody 
gets out, so there won’t be such a rush?” — Ex. 

***** 

Mr. Hinton (closing door in “Trig” class just as Sarah 
Bryan gets in) : “Well, Miss Sarah, that s one time 

almost made a mash on you.” 

***** 

Wonder if Professor D. agrees with the statement that 
“every bachelor should change his quarters for a better 
half?” 

***** 

Miss P. : “A magician is to give a performance in the 

Chapel to-night.” . 

New Girl: “Oh, is that one of the Artists’ Recital 

Courses ?” 

***** 

E. T. : “I went with one boy Christmas who quoted Kip- 
ling all the time. Every other word was something from 
the ‘Rubaiyat.’ ” 

***** 

O. M. : “I look like I came out of Jonah’s ark.” 
***** 

If we must part, let us part together. 
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If I come during my absence look for me sooner. 

* * * * * 

Miss Rogers, dressed in a green suit, turning her back 
to Ward McWilliams: “Excuse me, but I must get close 
to the heater.” 

Ward: “Oh, that’s all right, I like green backs.” 

* * * * * 

C. C. : “Doesn’t the moon look engaging?” 

L. W. : “Yes, it has a ring around it.” 

* * * * * 

A beginner in Spanish, translating “La mejor salza del 
mundo es el hambre (hunger) : “The best tonic in the 
world is man.” 

* * * * * 

Of some use: “Gentlemen,” remarked the Professor, 
“the general function of the heads of several learned mem- 
bers of this class is to keep their neckties from slipping.” — 
Harvard Lampoon. 

***** 

Lines written by a Zoology student : 

Mr. Squid, with his pen and ink, 

He goes in schools, / think . 

He carries his ink sac where he goes, 

And stands on his head instead of his toes. 

Of all wise creatures in air or sea 
Mr. Squid is the wisest of all that be, 

For he goes in schools , prepared for work, 

With his pen and ink, no duties to shirk. 

To get an education, poor Squid, you try in vain, 

For with a smimming in the head, and water on the brain, 
How can you take your pen in hand or even try to think? 
We can not see why Mother Nature ever furnished you 
with ink. 
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On the night of December the eighteenth, Miss Rivers 
gave a Christmas tree party in the art studio. The studio 
was gaily and attractively decorated with festoons and gar- 
lands of holly and mistletoe, Christmas bells, and stars, 
which gave to the occasion a true atmosphere of festivity 
and Christmas spirit. A beautiful program, consisting of 
tableaux, carols, and readings, was rendered. The different 
classes contributed gifts to the tree, which the Y. W. C. A. 
sent to one of the settlement houses of the city, so that the 
children might have the joyous experience of a visit from 
Santa Claus. 

* * * * * 

On Saturday evening, December 18, Mrs. Hudgins gave 
the college household a delightful Christmas dinner at which 
the Methodist pastors of the city and their wives were guests 
of honor. The dining room was artistically decorated in 
garlands of smilax, festooned about the walls, and holly 
trees effectively arranged added dignity to the decorative 
scheme. Baskets of fruit trimmed with sprigs of holly 
graced the center of each table, and candles cast a subdued 
glow over the whole. The Christmas spirit held full sway, 
and songs and toasts added to the merriment of the occasion. 
* * * * * 

Mrs. Long was hostess at a lovely dinner party in her 
studio to compliment her class in China painting, on the 
evening of December 17. 
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Burden & Smith Co. 

Royal Shoe Store 
Taylor-Bayne Drug Co. 







>EHOLD the typographical home 
ol this magazine. In its limning 

B mi is shadowed forth the outline 
| ol the “House that Psychology 
// Built. C. Within its walls the 
mental and the physical are so 
merged in every operation that 
every part of the Company s out- 
put is a bit, however small, of the vast body of 
universal intelligence. CL Here practical telep- 
athy transforms delicate fancy, ponderous wis- 
dom, flash of wit and flow of soul into the pre- 
cise combination of materials and typographic 
symbolism that makes the printed page a living 
message from the thinker and writer to the 
reader. CL Every piece of work turned out 
here is not only a specimen of typographic 
skill and full of the beauty of execution, but 
it represents the labor of one loving his abil- 
ity to contribute in so marked a degree to the 
sum total of the author’s final objed.<^S^=^03 


Foote & Davies 
Company 

ATLANTA 

GEORGIA 



Specialists in Educational 
Printing and the Theory 
and Practice ol Graphic Arts 



COLLEGE HILL PHARMACY 

Cor. Washington Ave. and Orange St. 

MACON, GA. 

N 

A Hearty Welcome to Wesleyan 

H 

U 

N 

N 

Girls Always. 

U 

We would have you feel at home here — 

Y 


where the best Soda IV ater and Ice Cream 

L 

L 

in Macon is made. 

E 

L 

v 

Up-to-the-minute Stationery and Toilet 

R 

'S 

s 

Articles in varied assortments. 


Prescription work a specialty. 

c 

c 

A 

We are agents for both Huy let's and 

A 

A 

Nunnally } s Candies — always fresh. 

N 

D 

COME TO SEE US 

D 

r 

I 

E 

COLLEGE HILL PHARMACY 

1 

E 

S 

PHONES 3914-3915 

S 


THE UNION DRY GOODS CO. 

THE LADIES’ READY-TO-WEAR 
STORE OF CENTRAL GEORGIA 

Our Silk and Dress Goods Department is Second 
to none in the South. High Novelties in 
Ladies’ Neck-Fixings. Hand-Bags, and 
Jewelry Fads a Specialty. 

OUR STOCK OF CHRISTMAS GOODS IS 
UNEQUALED IN THE SOUTH. 

EVERYTHING STRICTLY HIGH-CLASS. 
High-Grade Perfumes at Cut Rates — Mary Garden, 
Azurea, Djer Kiss, and All Popular Brands. 

THE BEST AND LARGEST RUG AND 
DRAPERY DEPARTMENT IN GEORGIA. 

“ONE PRICE TO EVERYBODY” 




YOUNG LADIES 

COME TO THE “BUSY BIG STORE” 

The Choicest Creations in 

MILLINERY, READY-TO-WEAR GAR- 
MENTS, SHOES, FANCY GOODS, 
NOVELTIES, ETC. 

FROM THE FOREMOST CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 

THE PUBLIC’S OPINION proclaims the stocks here 
superior to any other in Middle Georgia; and to know what 
is best, what is most stylish, the public comes here. 

WE WANT EVERY WESLEYAN YOUNG LADY 
to know this store better — it’s to our mutual interest. Come 
often as convenient — buy if you like — inspect the Fashion 
displays of beautiful apparel. Your presence will be welcomed. 

THE DANNENBERG CO. 

MACON, GEORGIA 


EXCLUSIVE FOOTWEAR 

FOR 

Men, Women and Children 

MACON SHOE COMPANY 

THE SHOE STORE UNUSUAL 

408 Third Street Macon, Georgia 


PRESCRIPTION DRUGGISTS 

We make a specialty of compounding prescriptions — twenty- 
seven years’ experience back of the filling. 

Mail Orders solicited. All orders shipped the day of receipt 

A COMPLETE LINE OF TOILET ARTICLES 

KING & OLIPHANT Opposite Court House 




WELCOME TO WESLEYAN 
FACULTY AND STUDENT BODY 

A cordial greeting and most hearty welcome we 
extend to you. It is our wish that you make 

“The Empire Store” 

your store. We will do everything possible for 
your comfort and convenience. We sell every- 
thing for ladies from Hats to Hose. 

BURDEN, SMITH & COMPANY 

“THE EMPIRE STORE” 


WESLEYAN GIRLS 

Will find it to their advantage to inspect our lines of BOOTS 
an d SLIPPERS before making purchases elsewhere 
We specialize in Shoes to sell at 

$2.50 $3.00 $3.50 

Operating on a cash basis enables us to undersell any store 
in the city. 

ROYAL SHOE STORE 

613 Cherry Street Opposite Palace Theatre 


TAYLOR-BAYNE DRUG COMPANY 

The place that sells “Nunnally’s Candy,” the best 
Ice Cream and Soda Water-“our own make.” 

All the latest and most popular extracts and toilet 
waters. Huyler s Candy at our branch store— 

MIDLAND pharmacy 

erry St., at Second— Convenient for Everybody 

OPEN ALL NIGHT” 





DR. BUFORD D. HANCOCK 

DENTIST 

Pure Food 

Candy Kitchen 

214 COTTON AVE. 

572 Cherry St., 

Macon, Georgia 

Home Made Candies 
Social Mints, Any Color 
We Appreciate Your Trade 

o 

BELL’S MILLINERY 

SPECIAL PRICES TO 

The Newest and most BEAUTIFUL 
FALL STYLES in READY-TO- 

WESLEYAN GIRLS 

WEAR MILLINERY ever shown 
in Macon. Excellence of work- 
manship. The BELL HATS are UN- 
SURPASSED, and in PRICE LOW- 
NESS UNAPPROACHED. :: :: 

BELL MILLINERY. 

Your Business Appreciated 

GEO. W. ROWELL 
JEWELER 

320 Second Street 

460 CHERRY STREET 


ATWOOD’S STUDIO 

212 1-2 COTTON AVE. 

DR. O. C. ANDERSON 

6 Post Cards 50c. 

20 Skidoo Pictures 25c. 

DENTIST 

KODAK DEPARTMENT 

Developing Films 10c per roll 

Developing Film Packs 20c per pack 

Cherry and Cotton Ave., 

Kodak Printing 2c up. Get my prices on 
printing. Bring me your work and save 
money. 

MACON, GA. 





J. TURNER 

DR. 0. C. GIBSON 

SHOE REPAIR SHOP 

698 Cherry Street 

412 Second St, MACON. GA. 

MACON, GA. 

Telephone 825 


WORK CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED 


THE SIGN OF GOOD DRUGS 



IMPORTED AND 
AMERICAN 
PERFUMES 

TOILET 

SPECIALTIES 




MURRAY & SPARKS DRUG CO. 

MACON’S LARGEST AND BEST DRUG STORE 

Mail Orders Will Receive Prompt Attention 
562-564 CHERRY ST. 


I ' ' 

j WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE 

Macon, Georgia 

Some of the striking points of excellence in the 

oldest College for women: 

1. Wesleyan has an exceptionally strong Faculty 
of the best training, most eminent ability and 
successful experience. 

2. Wesleyan has the best courses of study, well 
taught with ample modern equipment. 

3. Wesleyan’s Conservatory of Music is unexcelled 
in the South, and the Schools of Art and Ora- 
tory are equally as good. 

4. Wesleyan has the greatest body of distinguished 
Alumnae in the South, if not in the world. 

5. Wesleyan has five large buildings in the heart 
of a most beautiful and healthful city. 

6. Wesleyan has a splendid system of Student 
Government, securing ideal discipline and mak- 
ing the home life of the young ladies very de- 
lightful. 

7. Wesleyan has an atmosphere of religious refine- 
ment and strength of character that is simply 
marvelous. 

8. Wesleyan’s charges for board, tuition, etc., are 
exceedingly reasonable. 

For further information, write 

C. R. JENKINS, President. 



